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In him the strategist and the tactician began to give way
to the partisan with a fear of Bolshevism. From then OF
his chief thought was to keep ready to his hand an army
of social defence against an imaginary revolution. No
longer would he command victory.
There was one man, M. Mandel, who, amid the turmoil
and at grips with the worst difficulties, preserved a mar-
vellous self-control. At the Ministry of the Interior,
where he spent his days and nights, M. Mandel had ascer-
tained as soon as he arrived on May igth that things
there were even worse than he had described in his most
cutting criticisms. People were astonished that he gave
orders. They were even more surprised to have to obey.
They were dismayed, having failed in their duty, to find
themselves suspended or dismissed. On the other hand,
I heard a high official say: " It's a pleasure to work with
him ; one can see where one's going."
He was alarmingly clear-headed and foresaw the worst,
but his self-possession was never disturbed by it. On the
contrary, one might say that danger stimulated him and
that he took pride in defying disaster while neglecting
nothing for his part in order to ward it off.
He never had any illusions about General Gamelin.
" A very intelligent prefect,1* he would say, " and a
Generalissimo for large-scale manoeuvres." He knew that
Weygand was only Foch's secretary, and not even the half
of Foch, but this secretary might, perhaps, have had
flashes of imagination and some grip. When the General
collapsed, Mandel perceived it, and would never draw back
while it was still possible to face up to him.
He had helped Paul Reynaud as best he could. He
continued to help him and that without any ulterior
motive; but he could not endow him with political sense,
knowledge of men and fixity of thought, all qualities which
the Premier would never have. He could not, above all,
spend his life in fighting against the tendencies of a set
which became more and more noxious. He had deplored